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ordered to encamp near the tents of the Sahibs. The Rana arrived during the
evening, and we went to receive him at the palace. He insisted on our seeing
every part of his residence, which was arranged with simplicity and good taste.

At midday on the 2oth, the preliminaries of the great annual hunt began.
The Rana, seated on his hunting-elephant, issued from his palace, surrounded by
a cortege of minstrels reciting hymns appropriate to the occasion, and waving
great palm-branches decorated with roses. The master of the hunt, Maharaj
Singjee, mounted on a richly caparisoned camel, marched in the midst of his
huntsmen; the guests and nobles followed, each mounted on an elephant; and a
numerous escort of mounted Rajpoots brought up the rear. The procession
advanced slowly across the plain, closely surrounded on all sides by crowds of
country people come to witness the sport. When we had left the village about a
league behind us, the Rana selected those who were to have the honour of hunt-
ing with him. These were only Major Nixon, Dr. Cunningham, Schaumburg,
myself, and the two Raos of Baidlah and Pursoli The rest had to content
themselves with looking on. The preparations thus ended, the hunt began. The
beaters spread themselves over the plain, and headed and turned a herd of wild
boars, which crossed the line of elephants. Four were left dead upon the field,
when the sport was considered sufficient for the first day. The procession was
reformed, and returned to the camp in the same order as it went out At the
gate of the palace the Nautch girls, attired in their richest apparel, met us, like
the daughters of Israel of old, and congratulated us upon our success.

The four following days were devoted to hunting in the plain, in order to
drive the game towards the mountains. Nothing could look more picturesque
than the long line of elephants stretching through the valley. These huge
animals rise above the low jungle like towers, and with a firm and silent tread
advance into the midst of the thorny underwood. The most interesting part of
these expeditions, and that which most displays the extraordinary sagacity of the
hunting-elephants, is the pursuit of the wounded animals. The wild boars cross
the line of hunters in herds; and, when wounded, they immediately detach
themselves from the rest of the herd and bury themselves in the brushwood. As
a wounded animal always belongs by right to him by whose ball he was first
struck, the hunter has to separate himself from the other sportsmen, and start in
pursuit of his game. The elephant on which the hunter is mounted must now
serve him instead of a hound. He follows indefatigably the track of the wild
boar from point to point; and his unshod feet tread the eaith so noiselessly that
he passes close to the most timid animals without disturbing them. Following,
on an elephant, the track of a wounded animal, I have often seen groups of deer
a few paces off, which continued peacefully to browse in spite of our presence.
When the trail ceases, tlie elephant is stopped; and one often has to look silwmt
for some time before discovering the unfortunate boar, breathless and exhausted,
crouching beneath a thicket. A rifle-ball puts an end to its suffering.

On the 2 ist the shikaris infonned us that we could now commence the
hanJcwa, a word which means a " drive " in the mountains. According to then-
report, the game, scared by our shooting of the last few days, had taken refuge in
considerable numbers among the wooded gorges. The plan of the hunt was
immediately drawn up. We were to commence at the southern end of the
range, and proceed thus from ravine to ravine as far as the defile which over-